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METAPHYSICS AS A SCIENCE 


CIENCE is essentially criticism. It does not reach truth through 

a priort reasonings; it begins in the midst of ordinary experience 
and derives its principles by hypothesis and verification. It is com- 
mon sense at its best; it procedes by perfecting and supplementing 
the inveterate and inevitable modes of thought which we inherit. 
Taking experience as it comes and for what it appears to be, we 
discover that some aspects of it are more constant and more readily 
verified than others; this we regard as the safe side, and from this 
as a base we extend our knowledge to more intricate and doubtful 
matters. Nothing that we discover in this way may be regarded as 
altogether true, but it may be true enough. Scientific knowledge is 
not an accumulation of true propositions; it is a growth, an emer- 
gent, a gradual transformation of past acquisitions, a re-adjustment 
of new and old to one another. Much of the old persists through 
such transformations, but it is differently expressed, and this dif- 
ference in expression often constitutes our most valuable achieve- 
ment. 

The application of this method to the problems of logic and meta- 
physics is most appropriately called empiricism. It is not a system 
of metaphysics, comparable to realism, idealism, pragmatism, and so 
forth; it is simply a method of thinking imposed upon us by the 
structure of the world and of our bodies, revealed to us by no happy 
stroke of insight but gradually unfolded in the endless task of try- 
ing to understand. Systematic philosophies are necessarily deduc- 
tive; they derive mind and its objects from a nebula of first prin- 
ciples or @ priori insights. Empiricism is the reverse of this: it 
begins at the core of experience and leaves the periphery forever 
open. The ideal of the systematic philosopher is certainty, con- 
sistency, completeness. Jor the true empiricist these possessions are 
as mythical as the lands of the Marquis of Carabas. He knows that 
if philosophy is to begin in familiar experience it must begin in 
isolated portions of it—in island universes of discourse—and can 
never hope to get these separate undertakings completely unified ; 
he knows that to be worth anything consistency must be discovered, 
not imposed. The classical philosophies are like religious sects striv- 
ing to win adherents for a doctrine already formulated ; empiricism 
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appeals to those who know the difference between believing and 
really believing. Philosophers do not really believe in their systems ; 
they merely entertain and enjoy them; our attitude towards them is 
tentative and dramatic, and easily distinguishable from our attitude 
towards scientific and practical beliefs. But if logic and ethics are 
to command the assent of all right-minded persons, their principles 
must inspire the same degree of confidence that we feel towards or- 
ganic evolution or the broader principles of physics; they must be 
such that if anyone disbelieves them he must do so for intellectually 
disreputable reasons—for the sake of believing something else which 
is manifestly not a part of public existence. 

If empiricism is the philosophy of real belief, it is surely very 
strange that no one really believes it. I shall try to explain why 
this is the case. Since empiricism has sometimes been disdained 
because it can not, like the classical systems, deal in the grand man- 
ner with the Meaning of Life and the Destiny of Man, I shall show 
that both the ideals and the methods of systematic metaphysics are 
ultimately of theological origin, and have accustomed mankind to 
a criterion of philosophic truth to which theology alone might hope 
to conform. I shall also contend that none of the historical forms 
of empiricism ever realized the ideal of a philosophy of pure ex- 
perience, and that their failure to do so must be ascribed to dogmatic 
elements taken over (more or less unconsciously) from the idealistic 
tradition. 

The notion of philosophy as a system is undoubtedly of medieval 
and theological origin. Consistency was in a peculiar sense the ideal 
of the medieval philosophers; they lived in the shadow of Rome, 
dreaming of a world once more made whole, guided in things tem- 
poral by the Holy Roman Empire, in things spiritual by the Indi- 
visible Church, speaking one official language; and this dream was 
made even more vivid to them by the revival of Roman Law, wherein 
the rights and duties of men are clearly shown to be derived from 
Nature and from Nature’s God. The whole intellectual effort of 
the Middle Ages is the construction of a vast code, vaguely similar to 
the code of Justinian, in which all the apparently conflicting aspects 
of life might be harmonized and justified in the light of Christian 
principles. The meanest peasant had his divinely appointed niche 
in the cosmos; the humblest animal could at least serve as a symbol of 
divine truth. Even love and war eventually found a place in the 
general scheme. Philosophy actualized the grandiose definition of 
Roman jurisprudence: ‘‘The science of things human and of things 
divine.’’ 

The principles on which this structure rested were furnished 
either by revelation or by @ priori judgments about the law of nature. 
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The latter, of course, were indirectly revealed, God having adapted 
human reason for the task of perceiving His Law as manifested in 
the general scheme of things. Philosophy was therefore almost en- 
tirely deductive; it had only to review conflicting authorities to de- 
termine which of them was really authentic and to arrange the results 
of this scrutiny in a vast Summa. 

The Reformation, far from setting men free from this domination 
by religious concepts, rather accentuated it. The mass of mankind, 
hitherto content to leave religion to the experts, now found them- 
selves obliged to take sides and to defend their choice. Theological 
contentions and speculations were as daily bread to them, and the 
scholastic ideology permeated their minds like a dye. This fact ex- 
plains the extraordinary vogue of philosophical enquiries in the 
seventeenth century and the trend which they took. The aim of 
philosophy is still apodictice certainty and its method is still deductive. 
It is an attempt to import certainty into the confusion of ordinary 
experience from a region lying above or beyond it. In those parts 
of existence which are most complex and substantial, truth is local 
and provisional ; propositions are said to be true ‘‘other things being 
equal,’’ which they never are. In the realm of pure form, which 
is the realm of mathematics and pure logic, our intellectual security 
is so great that we must actually be taught to doubt. Impressed by 
this contrast, the great logicians of the seventeenth century sought 
to impart to our substantial knowledge something of the rigor and 
self-evidence of mathematics, either by analyzing complex matters 
into simple atomic facts, or by imposing mathematical form upon 
confused masses of fact. 

Of course the attempt was bound to fail, since there is an inverse 
ratio between the certainty of inference and the complexity of the 
objects of our thought. The certainty of mathematical reasoning is 
due to the extreme simplicity of its objects, and is not communicable 
to other objects. If the object of our thought is complex, as in the 
case of political or historical reasoning, our conclusions must be 
problematic. If conclusions are really self-evident, they must be in 
an equal degree abstract or trivial. In reasoning about questions 
which are of the greatest moment to us and for whose sake the study 
of philosophy is pursued, we must therefore rest content with a cau- 
tious observation of tendencies. 

When we approach rationalism from the medieval side, instead 
of studying it retrospectively through its repercussion in modern 
thought, it seems fair to say that the rationalists were far more 
deeply influenced than they themselves knew by the religious fervor 
of their time and by the intellectual instruments they had inherited. 
Platonism and Christian theology had accustomed mankind to believe 
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in a realm or agency beyond ordinary experience, with which favored 
individuals under auspicious circumstances might come in touch; 
and knowledge reputed to be gained in this way was regarded as 
higher and more authentic than everyday, practical knowledge. Ra- 
tionalism is essentially a transformation of this kind of insight into 
a priori knowledge. It is a prolongation of the medieval system in 
new forms, a new way of performing an old task. 

It is therefore with empiricism that a specifically modern phi- 
losophy first appears—a philosophy scientific rather than theological 
in its origin, maintaining that knowledge is mere discovery, and that 
the familiar, verifiable facts of public existence are prior to all 
revelations, intimations, and spiritualities whatsoever. ‘‘The candle 
that is set up in us shines bright enough for all our purposes. The 
discoveries we can make with this ought to satisfy us; and we shall 
then use our understandings right, when we entertain all objects 
in that way and proportion that they are suited to our faculties, and 
upon those grounds they are capable of being proposed to us; and not 
peremptorily or intemperately require demonstration, and demand 
certainty, where probability only is to be had, and which is sufficient 
to govern all our concernments.’’ (Locke’s Hssay, Bk. I, Ch. I.) 

Unfortunately, empiricism was from the outset far more than a 
dispassionate enquiry into the nature of knowledge; it was a revolu- 
tion, political and religious as well as philosophical. 

Now in order to contend with an opponent we must meet him on 
some common ground; and in the case of intellectual warfare this 
will be the theoretical position which has been taken up by an older 
philosophy and from which the new seeks to dislodge it. Cooped in 
this narrow space, the two parties in the dispute come to resemble 
each other more and more closely, employ the same strategems, make 
the same pretensions. It would therefore be a mistake to attribute 
to empiricism per se the short-comings of the British empiricists. 
They still conceived philosophy as a system, that is, a complete uni- 
fication of knowledge, and in order to achieve this unification they 
were obliged to employ the deductive method of their predecessors. 
Ideas are derived from sensations, complex ideas from the combina- 
tion of simple ones, concepts from comparison and abstraction, uni- 
versal truths from individual facts. From these primitive assump- 
tions they undertook to deduce the facts of our intellectual and moral 
life, rejecting as spurious whatever could not ultimately be traced 
back to ‘‘the gates of sense.’’ 

I strongly suspect that they framed this system, not with a view 
to including what they actually found in experience, but for the sake 
of excluding what they did not wish to find. However that may be, 
it was predestined to fail by the very fact that it was a system. lor 
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the notion that mind and its objects must be derived from authentic 
originals before we may trust them is not merely an outgrowth of 
dogmatic philosophies, but can never lead to anything but fresh 
dogmatizing. It will not allow us to transcend our first insight into 
the nature of experience. We assume from the beginning that we 
already know things which it is the perpetual task of philosophy to 
examine. In other words, deductive metaphysics always involves 
prejudging future experience, upon which, no less than upon past 
experience, our knowledge must depend. Sooner or later the entire 
content of our first principles will be exhausted, and we find to our 
dismay that they do not reach to realities in which we secretly be- 
lieve. 

The philosophical radicals saw in science the organon of social 
regeneration and the basis for a religion of humanity. As they de- 
fined and circumscribed it, however, science could furnish no good 
reason why society should be regenerated or why the contemplation 
of human destiny should fill anyone with reverential feelings. They 
were on the whole deeply religious men, but their spiritual attitude 
was carried over from the unscientific past and was not the logical 
outgrowth of their philosophical opinions. Carlyle told them this 
over and over, but he was unheeded or misunderstood. I think it 
was Huxley’s famous ‘‘Romanes Lecture’’ which first made the fact 
unpleasantly clear. 

Little by little, intelligent people came to believe in a science 
which is logically unassailable but utterly soulless, and a vague col- 
lection of ethical or poetic convictions which have spiritual necessity 
only, and are actually repugnant to the truths of science. This was 
because science in its concrete manifestations had been confused with 
the philosophical assumptions of science. The worth of genuine 
scientific achievement was imputed to the incomplete and half dog- 
matic empiricism which passed for ‘‘scientifie method.’’ 

A small group of philosophers sought relief from this predica- 
ment in German metaphysics which (in spite of its bizarre conelu- 
sions) contrasted very favorably in subtlety and intellectual power 
with the naiveté of Mill and the vapidity of Comte. Their success, 
however, was mainly academic, and did not stem the tide of popular 
scepticism. Green thus describes the state of mind of his generation : 

‘*Poetry we feel, science we understand ; ’’—such will be the reflection, spoken 
or unspoken, of most cultivated men;—‘‘ theology professes to found itself upon 
divine revelation, and has at all events a sphere of its own in the interpretation 
of sacred writings which entitles it at least to respectful recognition; but this 
philosophy, which is neither poetry nor science nor theology, what is it but a 
confusion of all these in which each of them is spoilt? Poetry has a truth of its 


own, and so has religion—a truth which we feel, though from the scientific point 
of view we may admit it to be an illusion. Philosophy is from the scientific 
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point of view equally an illusion, and has no truth that we can feel. Better trust 
poetry and religion to the hold which, however illusive, they will always have on 
the human heart, than seek to explain and vindicate them, as against science, 
by help of a philosophy which is itself not only an illusion but a dull and pre- 
tentious one, with no interest for the imagination and no power over the heart.’’ 
[Prolegomena to Ethics, pp. 2-3.] 


The desire to cope with this intolerable situation, to find some 
new way of reconciling the discordant claims of science, philosophy, 
and religion, gave rise to pragmatism. In each of its three aspects it 
is clearly a continuation of the empirical tradition. It is first of all 
an attempt to purge that tradition of dogmatic elements, particularly 
the psychic atomism of the associationists; it is an effort to weave 
into the very texture of philosophy those ethical and humanitarian 
tendencies which have always been the libido of empiricism; and 
finally it is a fresh attack on rationalism. 

A description and criticism of the movement would be out of 
place here. It will be admitted without argument, I think, that 
pragmatism includes or at least implies a metaphysical system; and 
that, although it has made a valuable and permanent contribution to 
philosophy, it is not the ‘‘scientific’’? method towards which em- 
piricism should naturally tend. The point I would emphasize is that 
the pragmatists stopped short of this goal because they paid too much 
attention to their opponents. Like their predecessors, they were not 
merely seeking for metaphysical facts—they were engaged in a 
struggle with the Great Bogy of Intellectualism. Nearly every one 
of James’s later books is a campaign, and his own views stand forth 
against a background of other men’s opinions. After wrestling with 
the Alice-in- Wonderland arguments of Bradley he seems to speak the 
language of Bradley and the philosophic issues which he deems most 
important are precisely those which were most widely discussed 
among the neo-kantians. He distrusted intellect because he thought 
it must really be what the intellectualists said it was; and although 
he had a lively distrust of systems we find him ultimately maintain- 
ing that the immediate flux of experience is reality and that all else 
must be derived from it. Since concepts are the stock-in-trade of 
intellectualism he insisted that they could not be directly experienced, 
but must be regarded as derivative and secondary entities, mental 
constructions or instruments employed in passing from one appre- 
hension of particulars to another which is the verification of the first. 
Like the earlier empiricists he starts out with a preformed idea of 
what we must and what we must not find in experience. 

Now the process of verifying our ideas by a concrete application 
of them presupposes the existence of a mind which knows whether 
the result is really satisfactory. In judging the idea to be verified 
we thus employ something which does not belong to the data them- 
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selves and of which the pragmatists give no intelligible account. If 
our concepts are merely ‘‘man-made extracts from the temporal 
flux,’’ what is the agency that makes them? If universals are 
‘‘operational rules,’’ what performs the operation? Had James 
seriously attempted to answer this question he would have found 
himself bumping into the Great Bogy of Intellectualism once more; 
for this ‘‘agency’’ which shapes our concepts for us bears a sus- 
picious resemblance to the Active Mental Principle which furnishes 
categories, frames conceptions, and draws inferences for the intel- 
lectualists. The principle difference between the two is that the in- 
tellectualists portray Mind as obedient to fixed laws of its own nature 
while the pragmatists portray it as relatively free and creative. 
Similarly, pragmatism presupposes a philosophy of value which it 
has no means of supplying. Of what use is it to assure us that our 
human environment can be intelligently controlled unless we have 
some definite means of passing upon the worth of the aims set before 
us? ‘*Quis custodiet ipsos custodes?’’ To centre these objections 
on a single word: pragmatism makes the truth of our ideas and the 
rightness of our ideals consist in the satisfaction they produce, but 
there is nothing in experience as they describe it by means of which 
we may decide what demands are to be satisfied and whether these 
demands have really been met. In their eagerness to show that 
man may actively shape his destiny instead of merely undergoing it 
they have drifted towards an unavowed and vague idealism. 

We may say, then, that the philosophic revolution set in motion 
by Locke proved abortive, and the assimilation of philosophy to 
science remained incomplete, because the empiricists clung to a dog- 
matic conception of experience; and that this conception of experi- 
ence, far from being logically required by the nature of empirical 
method, was a metaphysical defense-reaction. Philosophie thought 
continued to be dominated by speculative assumptions which, in 
point of logical form, are but theological dogmas refined and trans- 
muted. Confusing these assumptions, under the term ‘‘a priort,’’ 
with knowledge of relational systems such as mathematics, the ration- 
alists claimed for their speculative first principles the same certainty 
which attaches to our knowledge of relations; in resisting this claim 
the empiricists rejected all a priori knowledge indiscriminately, with- 
out perceiving that two quite different things were included under 
the term, and were thus led to deny all direct experience of essence 
and value. To explain how a knowledge of essence and value can 
be derived from the narrowed range of items admitted to be directly 
known they had recourse once more to the speculative ingenuities 
from which empiricism at first sought to deliver us, and which are 
incompatible with ‘‘real belief.’’ 
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Assuming a science of metaphysics to be possible, to what specific 
results might it lead, and what kind of facts might it discover? 
The only satisfactory answer to this question would be a treatise on 
metaphysics composed according to empirical principles, a thing 
which naturally can not be attempted here. I can, however, indi- 
cate briefly what would be the general effect of rejecting all specula 
tive assumptions. 

When we have severed its connection with some remote and 
primal source of authenticity the adjective ‘‘real’’ can have only 
one meaning: it characterizes the way in which things behave during 
our efforts to apprehend them. The real is the discoverable, the 
intelligible, the verifiable, that which through all possible trans- 
formations preserves a constant equivalence with its past states. 
There may therefore be a variety of real things in experience: par- 
ticulars, essences, relations, value, all may be real and none need be 
regarded as more real than the rest. I think we should call them 
“faspects’’ of experience rather than ‘‘kinds’’ of experience. 

Once this is admitted, there is no longer any occasion for dis- 
tinguishing between the ways of knowing. Knowledge is one thing; 
it is discovery. The experience of thinking about particulars seems 
to us very different from the experience of thinking about mathe- 
matical relations; to participate in an emotion is very different from 
concciving an emotion; but such differences reflect the difference 
between the objects of our thought and do not require us to suppose 
the existence of faculties or kinds of thought. Neither is there any 
reason for locating in the mind itself the principles of logic; they 
may be discovered and observed like any other items of experience. 
Reason is not a faculty which we bring to bear upon the world; it 
is the reflection in our minds of an order external to them. The laws 
of thought are laws of things, and we are rational in proportion as 
our thought conforms to the structure of things. 

There is no need, then, to suppose the existence of a synthetic 
activity of the mind; the synthesis is a pre-existing fact which we 
discover. In perception we apprehend form and qualities together. 
An hypothesis is a partial insight, metaphorically expressed, into 
the structure of some system or realm of reality. Inference is a 
completer insight, less metaphorically expressed. But the difference 
between the two is never clear-cut, and neither may be regarded as 
the creation of the mind. There are recurrent types of structure in 
the world, and having apprehended a given type in one context we 
interpret new experience by realizing that its structural aspect is 
similar to, or identical with, what we have already known. 

The only aspect of experience which deserves to be called ‘‘mental 
activity’? is choice. We discover a notable difference in appeal 
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among our ideas, owing to their association with instincts and emo- 
tions; but thought does not consist in finding an equilibrium between 
these forces. The self may energize certain aspects of experience 
at the expense of others and thus counteract the intrinsic appeal of 
ideas. Our knowledge of the world is in this sense shaped or affected 
by our wills and bodies. But this relation between the self and the 
data of experience can not be expressed in the familiar language of 
mechanical causation ; it is a reciprocal relation of a type ill expressed 
and for that reason ill understood. 

If we made a deliberate and systematic effort to view the life 
of the mind naively we should certainly reach no conclusions con- 
cerning its ultimate nature; yet we might discover good reasons for 
suspecting that there is nothing ultimate to be reached, and that the 
whole domain of knowledge is subject to the principle of relativity, 
using that word in its modern sense. We find no ultimate ‘‘ frames 
of reference.’’ Nothing is a particular or a universal per se; terms 
are particular only with respect to other terms and in some specific 
setting. What appears as relation in one context may appear as 
quality in another. The external object can not be accurately dis- 
criminated from the idea; to say that in knowledge the external real 
object is mingled with purely mental processes sets one on the right 
track, but the metaphor is injuriously mechanical. There are ob- 
viously types of relation which we can not grasp for want of an 
adequate way of expressing them, and this is one of them. The 
sharp distinction made between immediate awareness and mediate 
or implicit knowledge appears to be founded upon the dubious 
analogy of vision and breaks down when this metaphor is tran- 
scended. In fact, the whole traditional analysis of knowledge (like 
the Newtonian cosmology) is an illicit extension to experience in 
general of categories which are valid only for the description of par- 
ticular items and occasions of experience. Truth is incurably local. 
Propositions may, as I remarked before, prove to be ‘‘true enough’’; 
they can never be ‘‘absolutely true’’ in the good old-fashioned way. 

sy appending these philosophic aphorisms I have somewhat dis- 
tracted the reader’s attention from the broad prineiple which I 
sought to make clear. I shall therefore re-state it by way of con- 
clusion : 

The history of philosophy is no mere succession of metaphysical 
fashions; it is a long and confused struggle between empiricism and 
the theological tradition. Out of this struggle there has gradually 
emerged the realization that real belief is the child of method. The 
soundness of our conclusions is most accurately measured by the 
sincerity, honesty, and diligence with which we have observed the 
facts. They alone are to be trusted, and if we set aside traditional 
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misconceptions about what we may or may not discover we find that 
they are usually sufficient. To any one who demands more than 
this dubious assurance we can only reply: ‘‘Friend, you ask for 
better bread than is made from wheat.’’ When we encounter serious 
inconsistencies and contradictions in our thinking we may at least 
feel assured, in the light of our long intellectual history, that a 
broader view of things awaits us, wherein our present difficulties will 
be transcended and hitherto unsuspected problems revealed to us. 
Such is the spiritual attitude of science. 
FREDERICK ANDERSON. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 





TYPES OF MORAL VALUES AND MORAL INCONSISTENCY * 


HE principal thesis of this paper is that moral values may be 
either immediate, instrumental, or absolute in type. The sup- 
porting propositions for which evidence is offered are: (1) That not 
all communities tend to sanction the same type of value; (2) That 
civilized societies contain overlapping communities which sanction 
different types. Some moral agents are consequently so inconsistent 
that they come to believe immoral actions essential to the realization 
of moral purposes; (3) That theories which claim to reduce all 
moral values to one type are inaccurate, although they may be com- 
mendable as efforts of a moral person to achieve consistency. 
Discussion of these propositions will proceed with value in gen- 
eral undefined, but any object that is valued will be treated as a case 
of value. It is assumed that values are moral when they inspire a 
recognizable feeling of oughtness or approval. It is furthermore 
assumed that this moral quality characterizes values that are socially 
shared and socially sanctioned. 


I 


Immediate values of a moral nature are inherent in the mores of 
the simpler tribal groups. Not only are many concrete objects of 
desire dutifully regarded ; but loyalty and obedience to custom have 
an intrinsic worth. Asked the reason for their moral preferences, 
Basutos and Fijians have often returned only a wondering stare or 
some courteous ad hoc explanation.” Particularly in preliterate so- 

1 Read at the meeting of the Western Division of the American Philosophical 
Association, Knox College, April 23, 1937. 

2 See Lévy-Bruhl, Primitive Mentality, pp. 392-402. It may be said by way 
of elaboration that the members of the more isolated tribe are bound to eat 
mutton instead of pork, to sit in their huts in a specified way, to address the old 
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cieties, where the moral agent is socially related to persons of similar 
training and interests (and similar immediate values), many objects 
good in themselves are obligatory goods. 

Instrumental values are conspicuous in morality where the social 
unity is disturbed by extensive division of labor or by migration. 
Fewer immediate values are universal. Men may think one another 
fools for the ways in which they spend their time and money: one for 
table delicacies, another for life insurance, a third for insurance 
against hell fire. Yet, if each gets what he values by trading in what 
others want,® they all agree on the value of work and money and 
reasonableness ; they all appreciate the institutions of industry and 
exchange, law to protect their respective enjoyments and science to 
increase them. They share a respect for whatever is instrumental 
to the realization of many unshared purposes. 

Although it is doubtful whether anyone ever lived in a social 
world entirely devoid of shared immediate values; yet in so far as 
that condition is approximated, immediate values may be morally 
subordinated to the instrumental. It is not surprising that certain 
modern moralists tried to reduce all goods to one that would best 
serve the convenience of exchange and arbitration, that is, by redue- 
ing them to the abstraction, pleasures. Pleasures, being quantitative 
variables, would be commensurable, and commensurability of all im- 
mediate goods would greatly facilitate give-and-take. The hedonis- 
tic moralists sometimes assert that they recognize no values of un- 
varying moral nature; but most of them assume as much with refer- 
ence to indispensable public instrumentalities when they say, for 
example, ‘‘Our only intolerance is an intolerance of intolerance.’’ 
The good is defined as pleasure; but the moral good is pleasure con- 
sonant with bargaining institutions. The individual’s preferences 
are not immoral so long as they do not jeopardize the common means 
to private ends. Thus, the trading community illustrates the way in 
which instrumental values may acquire a moral endorsement. 

Absolute moral values are shared by men who find community 
neither in ends nor in means. Philosophical absolutists are typically 


men in a certain tone of voice, not to direct their voices at all to their mothers- 
in-law. The eyes, not of Texas, but of everyone in the moral agent’s world are 
upon him, and the seers are generally unanimous in their approval or disapproval 
of his detailed actions in a given situation. This is not to be construed as deny- 
ing the presence of instrumental values in preliterate communities; the point is 
merely that many of the moral values enter experience as ends in themselves. 

3 The partners in one’s most profitable food-getting enterprises may be men 
with whom one would not allow intermarriage. One’s most pleasant recreations 
are in the company of persons whose religious values are abhorrent. One’s 
success in getting garbage collected depends upon codperation with men whose 
esthetic values are rubbish. What values does one have in common with every- 
one dealt with in these fragmentary ways? The answer is, instrumental values. 
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dissatisfied with what most men cherish. The absolutist’s dissatis- 
faction with the imperfect is taken to imply a perfection, ‘‘something 
he knows not what, which he may and should become.’’ As T. H. 
Green remarks, 

It will keep before him an object, which he presents to himself as absolutely 
desirable, but which is other than any particular object of desire. Of this 
object it can never be possible for him to give a sufficient account, because it 


consists in the realization of capabilities which can only be fully known in their 
ultimate realization.4 


Infinite Truth, Unlimited Good Will, Complete Harmony, Universal 
Equalitarianism: such absolutes spring from the insufficiency of 
approved means for the achievement of immediate values. 
Intellectuals, poets, and religious geniuses often look beyond the 
immediate and the instrumental because their immediate values are 
extraordinary and difficult of realization. The absolutism of con- 
temporary totalitarian movements, on the other hand, is motivated 
by the poor man’s and the poor nation’s disappointment that exist- 
ing agencies are not bringing them the objects of quite ordinary 
desires. The Marxian literature voices the despair of people who 
had accepted the bourgeois ideal of individually selected enjoyments 
in an exchange society and who then discovered that they had nothing 
with which to trade.2 The Fascists depart from instrumentalism on 
the plea that private ambitions had become so antagonistic that the 
give-and-take system was bankrupt.® Such absolutism as I have en- 
countered in this country seems to rest upon a similar pessimism ¢on- 
cerning instrumental values. Interest groups have sought freedom 
to seek and enjoy their ends by collective bargaining and log-rolling. 
As a result, labor legislation, market restrictions, censorships, and 
prohibitions hedge about everyone’s enjoyments. Everyone is for a 


4 Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 221. 

5 Hence, the institutions protecting exchange possessed no instrumental value 
so far as they were concerned. Lenin observed bitterly: ‘‘But with the petty- 
bourgeois and philistine professors and publicists, the State—and this frequently 
on the strength of benevolent references to Marx!—becomes a conciliator of the 
classes. According to Marx, the State is an organ of class domination, an organ 
of oppression of one class by another; its aim is the creation of ‘order’ which 
legalises and perpetuates this oppression by moderating the collisions between 
the classes.’’ The State and Revolution, Chapter I. 

6In The Philosophical Basis of Fascism, Giovanni Gentile describes the 
post-war Italy, its defeatist psychology, its anarchical spirit of dissolution, 
mortal disease striking the ganglia of its economic life, governmental bureaucracy 
aligning itself against the State by its acceptance of Versailles diplomatic defeat. 

Hitler wrote in Mein Kampf, p. 148: ‘‘Either the world will be governed 
hy the ideology of modern democracy, in which case every issue will be decided 
in favor of the numerically stronger races; or it will be ruled by the laws of 
force, when the peoples of brutal determination, not those that show self restraint, 
will triumph.’’ 
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maximum of individual liberty, but his own freedom must be re- 
stricted in order that the freedom of others may not be violated. 
Repeated and dramatic disappointment in the use of morally ap- 
proved political and economic tools leads to the unmoralizing of 
those tools and of instrumentalities in general. 

Let many persons feel, as Kant did, ‘‘that it is but seldom possi- 
ble, and by no means so to everyone, to satisfy the empirically 
conditioned precept of happiness, even with regard to a single pur- 
pose.’’* Let them be bound together by their aversions, their 
negative values: the negative values will have a moral flavor because 
of the social sanction. Let some one say convincingly that there 
must be something more perfect than the imperfect, and the way is 
clear for a genuine moral sanction of absolute values, values that 
appear as negations of the immedate and the instrumental. 

To summarize the first part of the argument: varying social con- 
ditions can moralize at least three types of values. The next topic 
is the difficulty of integrating sanctioned values of more than one 
type in a moral experience. 


II 


Places can still be found where the moral agent participates in 
one moral community and enjoys the sanction of one kind of value. 
But today moral communities of varying complexity coéxist in many 
localities: the family, the market, the pressure group, the State. 
The moral agent successively experiences the sanctions of these un- 
like communities. He is often in a choice situation where he feels 
approbation as a member of Group A and censure as a member of 
Group B, whatever alternative value he prefers. This paper is not 
concerned with the mere ambivalency, for example, of a specific 
practice, such as dancing on Sunday (immediately good in one mo- 
rality and immediately bad in another), or mere differences in in- 
strumental valuation, as between competition and non-competitive 
procedures. The problem here delineated is the less clear-cut option 
of an immediate value commended by one of the agent’s connections 
versus an instrumental value or an absolute, ratified by another part 
of his environment. Nowadays, one has to live pretty far back in 
the hills to escape that sort of dilemma. 

Because of the survival of relatively simple social relations in 
the family and in the more homogeneous neighborhood, some of 
an American’s immediate values enter his choice situations with 
specific moral backing. He accordingly brands as immoral many of 
the compromises and trades which relations with the more hetero- 


7 The Critique of Practical Reason, p. 150. (Abbott, Kant’s Theory of 
Ethics, p. 126.) 
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geneous political and economic groups validate as the best possible 
instrumentally. Who has not supported a political platform, one of 
whose planks was morally repugnant? Who has not felt an urge 
toward direct action to punish a man whose unconscionable conduct 
was technically within the law? One is deterred from direct action 
by regard for instrumental values that are morally endorsed as 
means to the very kind of ends that are being temporarily com- 
promised. Politics seems dirty, and at the same time a duty. 

Or again, consider the groups who come to believe in organized 
charity and scientific rehabilitation of the poor. The individual 
member is constrained to refuse alms to a beggar. When confronted 
by a pitiable case, traditional approval of immediately relieving dis- 
tress lies heavily upon him. If he acts as a sophisticated citizen and 
not as a clansman, he is preferring a value that is instrumental to 
the kind of values that he is sacrificing. Time forbids illustration of 
the clash of immediate and mediate goods which yields the settled 
opinion that business is business, i.e., immoral, and evokes such ra- 
tionalizations as, ‘‘I only work here.’’ The alternatives are not 
x and y, but x versus », which is instrumental to not-x, y, and 2, 
all morally approved except not-z. 

Officially absolutist communities are no less distressing than of- 
ficially democratic countries as a locus for moral choice. Logically, 
as Fascist and Nazi apologists declare,’ they should not hesitate to 
sacrifice any value other than the absolute. No historical institution 
should be assigned unconditional value, because it was the imperfec- 
tion of historical values that suggested the absolute. Actually the 
Germans and Italians retain an independent moral attitude toward 
many previously experienced values. The Fascists are thus led to 
identify the historical nation and prosperity—limited, imperfect 
things—with the absolute, that which is supposed to be free of the 
defects with which everyone is familiar. They therefore feel the 
need of apology for violence to personal and national prosperity, that 
is, to the sort of immediate and instrumental values which Fascism 
is supposedly transcending. The Fascists are somewhat in the 


8‘*The essential political distinction is that between Friend and Foe. It 
gives human actions and motives their political meaning. All political actions 
and motives can, in ultimate instance, be traced to this distinction. In so far 
as the opposition is not to be derived from other characteristics, it corresponds 
as a political concept to the relatively independent characteristics of other con- 
trasts: good and wicked in the ethical domain, beautiful and ugly in the esthetic, 
useful and harmful in the economic; it is, at any rate, an absolute category.’’ 
Carl Schmitt, Der Begriff des Politischen. Jan Huizinga, who quotes Schmitt 
disapprovingly, thinks the latter’s position philosophically untenable (In the 
Shadow of Tomorrow, pp. 119-20); but it seems quite consistent with the ethics 
of metaphysical idealism as expressed in Bradley’s dictum, ‘‘No one aspect of 
life is good ultimately by itself.’’ Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 346. 
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dilemma of the Calvinists who knew that they should be willing to 
be damned for the glory of God, but didn’t want to admit more than 
a theoretical possibility that God would damn them. 

Absolute equalitarians have from time to time espoused a cause 
that was a forsaking of established moral values. Logically, French 
revolutionists, abolitionists, and communists were committed to an 
equality more perfect than existing inequalities and more perfect 
than the partial equalities of the times. They should have felt no in- 
consistency in destroying existing equalities for the sake of the ideal 
equality. They should have applauded Marshal Lefebvre when he 
told the Franconians: ‘‘We have come to bring you Liberty and 
Equality, but don’t let that go to your heads; for the first one of 
you that makes a move without my permission will be shot!’’ But 
absolutists though they were, talking about a ‘‘higher law,’’ they 
had not lost all of the traditional morality. Their hearts were sad- 
dened by the sacrifice of law and peace and imperfect equalities. 
There is sadness among the communists today as Russia vacillates 
between the negating absolutes of world revolution and a classless 
society on the one hand and on the other defense of the fatherland 
and conformity to the conventions of trade with capitalist countries. 
Their talk about ‘‘transitionism’’ is an attempt to rationalize the 
conflict between moral values of different types. 

The fact that no important country today displays consistency 
of type in its moral values is distressing. Moral agents feel a ten- 
sion which is doubtless conducive to mental sickness. The incon- 
sistency may afford a basis for some moral dealings between nations 
and between classes that ostensibly give allegiance to mutually ex- 
clusive ideals. Not being pure types, they have some values in com- 
mon. That possibility, nevertheless, does not console the people who 
experience conflict. They not only feel immoral on occasion but 
so persistently that immoralism is quite plausible, the theory that in 
order to be moral one must act immorally. 


Iit 


Some philosophers try to simplify this moral predicament by 
reducing all moral values to one type. The fact that contradictory 
obligations are recognized is explained as a case of ignorance rather 
than of multigenerous moral values. The moral status of all but 
one sort of good is denied. 

Professor Sharp® tries to make the Fiji Islander a Utilitarian 
when he, that is, the Fiji Islander, kills his aged parents. The Fiji 
Islander, says Professor Sharp, must be looking for some advantage. 


9 F. C. Sharp, Ethics, p. 176. 
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Now an advantage is a very abstract concept; and while I have never 
known any Fiji Islanders personally, my second-hand information 
makes me suspect that the parent-killer has no such high abstraction 
in mind and probably no other conerete value in mind than the 
execution of his parents under certain conditions, which have ar- 
rived. 

When Professor Dewey slips out of the réle of social analyst into 
that of moral agent, he instrumentalizes all moralities that approve 
ends beyond action. For instance, a statesman who acts on the doc- 
trine that the welfare of his country justifies any measure or anyone 
who is indifferent to means, Dewey declares, 


permits himself to become so absorbed in one aspect of what he is doing that he 
loses a view of its varied consequences, hypnotizing his attention by consideration 
of just those consequences which in the abstract are desirable and slurring over 
other consequences equally real.10 


T. H. Green, contrariwise, tries to explain away the moral char- 
acter of instrumental and immediate values : 


We can not think of an object as good, i.e., such as will satisfy desire, without 
thinking of it as in consequence such as will yield pleasure; but its pleasantness 
depends on its goodness, not its goodness upon the pleasure it conveys.11 


These assertions of what is morally desirable are practical efforts 
on the part of moral agents to achieve consistency. When I think 
about my own moral problems as they have thought about theirs I 
am an instrumentalist agreeing with Professor Dewey that ‘‘ because 
intelligence is critical method applied to goods ... so as to con- 
struct freer and more secure goods . . ., it is the reasonable object 
of our deepest faith and loyalty.’’!* But in a choice situation, the 
values decided upon reflectively are sometimes immoral, instru- 
mental to a maximum of goods as they seem to be and approved by 
my larger community though they are. Certain reflective values 
will continue to be immoral so long as I share with my family an 
immediate repugnance toward those objects‘or if with some thwarted 
class I share an absolute dissatisfaction with them. 

The argument tends toward at least partial agreement with what 
Professor Stallknecht calls ‘‘perhaps the most startling aspect’’ ’’ 
of logical empiricism, viz., the view that value statements are dis- 
guised imperatives. Ethical philosophers, seeking a way out of con- 
flict, project one type of value as exclusively and universally moral. 

10 Human Nature and Conduct, p. 230. 

11 Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 194. 

12 Experience and Nature, pp. 436-437. 


13‘*The Place of Verification in Ethical Theory,’’ by Newton P. Stall- 
knecht, this JouRNAL, Vol. XXXIV (1937), p. 150. 
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In so doing, they doubtless bring to the attention of the less sensitive 
and less articulate members of society news regarding changes in 
the moral situation. They may suggest the nature of life in the 
possible societies of the future which may be unified in such a way 
as to sanction only one kind of value. They are not without effect 
i upon the moral community. But whatever their effect, these pro- 
jections are untrue as descriptive theories. 

A statement is not true, if it claims that instrumental values are 
the only type possessing moral oughtness, or that only the immediate 
are moral, or only the absolute; first, because it is a flat contradiction 
of evidence furnished by many moral agents themselves; second, 
because it ignores established facts about the influence of social con- 
ditions upon moral experience; and finally, because it fails to ac- 
count for the extent of inconsistency felt by civilized peoples. 

Wayne A. R. Leys. 

CENTRAL Y. M. C. A. COLLEGE, 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





THE POETIC USE OF LANGUAGE 


ANGUAGE is a medium of communication and of thought. 
Everyone has at his disposal some language and yet it is a no- 
table fact that the use of language as a medium for significant com- 
munication and for living thought remains persistently difficult. 
Without a relentlessly sustained creativity of effort language rapidly 
becomes a dead form which can be used with safety only in situations 
which are so stereotype that a mere gesture might suffice. If our] 
ordinary social intercourse were not sustained by our common orien- ’ 
tation toward multiple objects, intrinsically significant, we should be * 
more painfully aware of the inadequacies of our language and we 
should recognize the fact that we are alternately the victims of frag- 
mentary expression and of over-elaborate but meaningless verbal) 
habits. 

As soon as we become ambitious, however, to attempt a full ex- 
ploitation of language we are faced with the question, what is the 
ideal of linguistic expression? Shall we be poetical? Shall we be 
technical? Shall we move towards the ascetic rigor of symbolic log- 
ical notation? Further, what is the linguistic usage appropriate to 
philosophical discourse? Now it has been suggested that there is 
an easy and obvious answer to these questions. It has been said that | 
one’s use of language must be determined by the effect one wishes to 
create. If, for example, you wish to indicate the richness and depth 
of concrete experience, let your language be poetical, let it be in- 
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« 
finitely suggestive but deliberately vague and intentionally ambigu- 
ous. If, on the other hand, you desire precision, even at the cost of 
abstraction, let your language be technical. A philosopher may be 
defined as an incorrigible person who wants everything and philo- 
sophical language will, therefore, be conceived as anything at all 
which serves this greedy purpose, alternately technical and poetic 
according as attention is now directed towards the relatively abstract 
and now towards the relatively concrete. It is the purpose of this 
paper to suggest that this easy and obvious answer is incorrect, that 
it rests upon a misinterpretation of language and, if taken seriously 
as a guide to practice, is capable of trivializing science, destroying 
poetry, and corrupting philosophy. 

The initial mistake is to suppose that poetry is ambiguous though 
rich, that technical expressions are precise though barren, and that, 
since these represent the extremes, any other use of language must 
be a judicious or an injudicious mixture of both. In opposition to 
this point of view I wish to maintain that poetry is linguistically pre- 
cise, that the technical expressions of science and the symbolic no- 
tations of logic are significant because they are intentionally ambigu- 
ous and that the language of philosophical discourse, so far from 
being a mixture of science and poetry, is, at its best, a scrupulous 
/avoidance of both. 

The essence of poetry is linguistic precision. Poetry, more nearly 
than any other form of expression, says inclusively what it means 
and means exclusively what it says. In maintaining this, however, 
I am not arguing that therefore poetry is the only adequate use of 
language. Language serves different purposes. There are cases, 
therefore, in which an adequate use of language means a non-poeti¢ 
use of language. As examples of the latter let us consider, briefly, 
the language of science, of logic, and of philosophy. 

Initially, there appears to be something paradoxical if not per- 
verse in ascribing linguistic precision to poetry when the technical 
expressions of science and the symbolic notations of logic owe their 
existence to a passion for precision which can not be satisfied by that 
natural language out of which poetry is created. Scientists and 
logicians alike are aware that a living language, constantly under- 
going transformation and growth, has a vitality of its own. Its vo- 
cabulary and its syntactical structure do not provide a neat, fixed, 
stable system of symbols which has been rationally organized from 
the beginning; rather, the language has grown to be what it is more 
in the manner of an organism ora plant. There is, therefore, a con- 
stant danger that such a language will assert itself, will speak for 
itself, and speak, moreover, in the unmistakable accent of, for ex- 
ample, German or English. Science attempts a partial remedy of 
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this situation. It accepts the syntactical structure and most of the 
vocabulary of some language, but it coins or selects a special vo- 
cabulary of obedient, reliable words the presence of which, at crucial 
points in the discourse, is intended to have a general disciplinary 
effect. Since the value of these technical terms is supposed to lie in 
their lack of ambiguity, they must be defined and, if possible, they 
must be defined in other reliable words. Hence it is that every ma- 
ture science, in its ultimate theoretical synthesis, tends to become a 
closed system, the major concepts of which may be defined in terms 
of one another. But it is important to note that what is here 
achieved is not linguistic precision at the cost of abstraction and loss 
of content but, rather, convenient formulae through the convention 
of deliberately incompleted statement. 

Science becomes trivial if it can be convicted of genuine abstrac- 
tion. The theoretical superstructure is valueless if it floats loose, 
if it has really cut free from its roots in empirical data. The tech- 
nical terms are actually formulae which, as such, are precise but 
which are not linguistically precise. What is said is the indispen- 
sable clue to the understanding of what is meant but what is said is 
not identical with what is meant. The theoretical scientist speaks 
about ideal entities and their relationships but he means to refer to 
the conerete world of empirical happening... The technical terms 
would be linguistically precise if they were intended to refer to ab- 
stract ideas which had an independent status and being on their own 
account. They would be linguistically ambiguous, in the unfortu- 
nate sense, if they were intended to refer exclusively to some one 
specific natural phenomenon. Actually, such expressions are more 
properly characterized as intentionally restricted and useful am- 
biguities. They are generalized descriptions which have no meaning 
except as understood to characterize empirical events. The type of 
event is indicated but the specific event is carefully unspecified. An 
instructed scientist is capable of reading these uncompleted state- 
ments correctly because he is capable of supplying the appropriate 
values for these variables. 

Modern symbolic logic represents a radical departure from cus- 
tomary language through the invention of a special notation. It has 
undergone a sacrificial discipline in the interests of clarity. It is 
willing to denote only the most general forms of structural relation- 
ships and to ascribe to these only the starkest minimum of connota- 
tion. Logic apparently says something about structure. The struc- 
ture of what? Logic is revelatory either of the structure of reality, © 
or of the structure of language which is also the structure of reality. 
In the former case, logic rests upon the undefined primitive ideas. 
The clarity of logic is purchased by a declared refusal to answer 
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certain questions. Logic, in this case, can not represent the ideal 
of linguistic precision. It can not say all that it means because, 
either the primitive ideas are real indefinables and so can not be ex- 
pressed but must be intuitively and inarticulately understood, or 
the primitive ideas are merely undefined and logic should be com- 
pleted by metaphysical speculation which will raise such questions 
as, What is the real nature of negation? what are the possible kinds 
of togetherness expressed by ‘‘and,’’ and so forth. 

There is, however, another interpretation of logic. It may be 
maintained that logic presents the structure of internally consistent 
language and since man, as distinct from God, is irrevocably com- 
mitted to dealing with reality through logic and language, logic rep- 
resents the principles of consistent order per se. Logic, however, is 
not a science of language. It is not an abstraction from actual 
languages. It provides a normative pattern to which, it is held, lan- 
guages, in the interests of rigorous consistency, ought to conform. 
It is maintained that such patterns of consistently-ordered symbols 
may be imposed upon the confusion of ordinary language for the 
elimination of ambiguity and verbalism. But for this very reason 
such patterns can not themselves constitute a language. They are 
not expressions of meaning. They say nothing. For this reason 
such a logician is forced to use ordinary language to recommend the 


value of his logical scheme. When such language is itself translated 


into the formal pattern it has ceased to be a statement and has become 
a diagram. 

The language of philosophical discourse I believe to be intention- 
ally suggestive rather than precise. Paradoxical as it may appear, 
this sacrifice of linguistic self-sufficiency, of linguistic precision, is 
necessitated by the desire for correct communication of meaning. 
The philosopher, as metaphysician, is interested in total concrete 
reality. Language can never be adequate to the complete articula- 
tion of this. The language of philosophical discourse must, there- 
fore, communicate unmistakably the fact that what is said is always 
less than what is meant. The philosopher is aware of more than, 
strictly speaking, he knows and he knows or means more than at any 
time he manages to articulate. Philosophical discourse is, therefore, 
the use of language to indicate a meaning which always transcends 
the expressed meaning. It is the business of such language to imply 
more than it says. It is the highest ambition of these words to be 
transparent, to be invisible and inaudible. Such language is flexible, 
fluid, suggestive, rich in multiple possibilities. 

lor these reasons philosophical expression readily lends itself to 
re-expression. Of course, in practice, a point may be reached when 
the philosopher will refuse the effort of re-expression through fatigue 
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or through a despair of finding at that time a more adequately sug- 
gestive expression, but theoretically there is no limit to this process. 
The sense of the endlessness of such discourse is sometimes trying. 
For this reason it frequently happens that an artistically-gifted ' 
philosopher such as Plato or Santayana or Bergson yields to the 
temptation to seek alleviation through the illegitimate finality of a 


poetic expression. Illegitimate, that is, from the point of view of_. 


his task, since, when poetry is being written, philosophical discourse, 
as such, ceases. Poetry is the crystalization, the solidification, of 
language. So far from being an assistance to explanation and dis- 
cussion, a poetic utterance raises at once an impassible barrier. A 
philosopher who indulges in poetry escapes behind his language. He 
can no longer be reached by argument. He wins an apparent vic- 
tory by giving up the game. The danger of becoming poetical is, 
for the philosopher, far more serious than the danger of becoming 
technical or abstruse. 

We come at last to a consideration of poetry. My thesis is that, 
although poetry is not the only adequate use of language, poetry 
does represent the ideal of linguistic precision. I have already de- 
scribed a linguistically precise statement as one which means exclu- 
sively what it says and which says inclusively what it means, in 
other words, an expression which is self-luminous, an expression the 
full meaning of which is internal to it, an expression which requires 
no reference beyond itself for the completion of its meaning.| Non- 
poetic language, on the other hand, never means merely what it says 
and never says all that it means. This is not its deficiency but its 
utility. When non-poetic language is successfully employed it indi- 
cates its own incompleteness. It recognizes its deliberate and in- 
tentional sacrifice of linguistic precision and self-sufficiency. The 
scientist indicates as far as possible the range and locus of the un- 
specified references which would complete his meaning. The phi- 
losopher hints, suggests, and indirectly invokes those further regions 
of unexpressed meaning which he can not completely articulate. 

When we come to consider the general nature of language, we are 
struck by the fact that it is a mysterious if not an incredible thing 
that we should have poetry at all. Language is, in its essence, sym- ~ 
bolic. That our total meaning should everywhere escape, overflow, 
and transcend such limited symbolic expression as is available to us 
is perfectly credible. There is no mystery about non-poetic language 
since nothing is more obvious than that one should always mean and 
suggest more than one actually says. Poetry is the mystery which 
requires explanation. To the question, how is poetry possible? my 
answer is that poetry is possible only because what is meant in poetry 
is something which, in its essence, is so completely verbalized that 
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its whole nature consists in its being a thing to be said. Since this 
is a difficult matter to explain I hope I may be pardoned an apparent 
digression for the sake of illustration by analogy. The analogy is 
between the poet and the pictorial artist. 

As is commonly known, it is not at all easy or natural for the 
ordinary person to see things pictorially. For the non-artist it is 
an achievement which requires deliberate effort. Normally, objects 
and spatial relationships within the visual field are not enjoyed for 
their own sake but are perceived as clues to action or to further 
meaning. We look through these objects. Perceived objects are, 
in this sense, analogous to non-poetic expressions. They are not 
things but clues. It is the business of the pictorial artist, however, 
to prevent this looking through. A competent artist makes his pic- 
ture opaque. Every fragment of the space within his picture must 
be completely filled. It is, of course, obvious that in this sense, so- 
called empty space may not really be empty. <A well-constructed 
picture is a set of dynamic relations with a center of gravity. Every- 
thing is as far as possible determined by everything else and every- 
thing relevant is contained within the whole. It is the purpose of 
the artist to leave nothing to the mediocre imagination of the spec- 
tator. If an effort is required of the spectator, as is usually the case, 
it is an effort to see and not to invent. Esthetic success necessitates 
that the observer remain persistently outside and before the picture. 
Of course there is no power on earth which can prevent an incom- 
petent observer from looking right through a well-constructed com- 
position. This looking through may take the form of non-esthetic 
revery or of that type of private artistic invention in which we all 
indulge when confronted with a kind of art which we are unpre- 
pared to perceive. 

— We may raise the question, how is pictorial art possible? If we 
knew this we might have a clue to the explanation of how poetry is 
possible. I suggest that art is never really constructed out of non- 
artistic raw material. Artists are individuals naturally predisposed 
toward the artistic ordering of reality under one or another of the 
art forms. his means that, in their capacity as artists, their per- 
ception of reality is selective from the very beginning. The pictor- 
ial artist is such because, besides the possession of technique, he has 
the capacity for seeing the world pictorially. If he saw only pictures 
pictorially he would be uncreative. The poet, as poet, is similarly se- 
lective. He is a poet because he is capable of feeling, thinking, and 
living inside a language, some specific language. He is peculiarly 
sensitive to articulated experience. In fact, only that experience 
which is linguistic from the very beginning is the possible raw ma- 
terial of his art. The poet’s interest is in language and language 
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has meaning as well as sound. He is interested, therefore, in the 
reality to which language refers, in life, death, human destiny, emo- 


tional states, and the natural world. But, and this seems to me to! ~ 


be the essential point, however much as a man he may be interested 
in these directly, as a poet his interest is indirect. Only as reality 
has issued in articulated utterance can it stimulate that primitive 
poetic excitement out of which the poet creates. It is not what 
happens that is here important but what is said about what happens. 
Thus the raw material of his art is not directly the world nor his own 
private experience but what has been said, what is being said, and 
what may be said about either. 

The poet’s field of perception and his range of sensitivity are 
specialized. Just as the pictorial artist is capable of perceiving and 
selecting those elements of the world which, for him, lend themselves 
to pictorial arrangement, so the poet is capable of concentrating upon 
those experiences which, for him, lend themselves peculiarly to lin- 
guistic expression. Approaching the world not directly, but through 
a preoccupation with some particular language, the object of his 
passionate interest is not simply reality and not simply words but 
the complete identity of the two. This is no more than is commonly 
emphasized in saying that poetry is metaphorical. 

It may be objected at this point that all language and not merely 
poetry is metaphorical. But here it is very important to remember 
that dead metaphor is, strictly speaking, not metaphor at all. It 
has become transparent, non-poetic, and ceases to mean what it says. 
In ordinary conversation when we speak of ‘‘the legs of the table’’ 
we do not really mean what we say. We mean the wooden or metal 
parts which support the top. But if this were, as it perhaps once 
was, a living metaphor, a poetic expression, we should mean just 
what we say, namely, ‘‘the legs of the table.’’ Poetry is literal. It 
is really non-poetic language which is figurative. Dead, that is to 
say transparent, metaphor, which is a mere clue to further meaning, 
similies, loose analogies, and comparisons are the devices of non- 
poetic language. In these cases the language and the object of its 
reference fall apart. But the poet is not content to use language as 
merely instrumental for the approximate denotation of a wider real- 
ity. He wishes to avoid the whole bifurcation between a thing or 
an event and the words which refer to it. For the achievement of 
this he is willing to sacrifice, to take only what, for him, already in 
some sense speaks. The poet, unlike the philosopher, is not anxious 
to explain the world, no matter how vaguely. Unlike the scientist 
or the logician, he is not willing to refrain from completed statement 
in the interest of generality. He is anxious to express completely 
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what he says. He will permit himself to say only what he can say 
with definitive finality. 

A poem, like a picture, must be solid and opaque. This opacity 
is not easy to achieve. It requires sustained creativity to keep a 
language thick, full-bodied, inescapably present and to prevent the 
completed meaning which is expressed from suggesting further pos- 
sible meanings not expressed which might be multiple and over which 
the poet has no control. For poetry, like all art, is the attempt to 
present a completed thing and not to provide a stimulus for free as- 

“sociations or for further thought. Poetry, when successful, is thus a 
fixed precise, unalterable whole in which what is expressed is com- 
pletely expressed. For this reason, no separation can be made be- 

“tween what is said and how it is said. No re-expression is possible 
and no translation is possible. 

This fact presents a problem. Everyone is aware that poetry 
which is precise is often difficult to understand just as pictorial com- 
positions which are precise are often difficult to perceive. The sensi- 
tive reader is aware of that recalcitrant and resistant power in a 
good poem which blocks the way and effectively announces a limita- 
tion of understanding. Art, unlike nature, is not patient of mul- 
tiple interpretation. It is the work of art itself which makes us 
aware of the insufficiency of our esthetic perception. Ilow can this 
be improved? Obviously, there can be no direct explanation of 
artistic content. A poem can not be explained if what it means is 
exactly what it says neither more nor less. Nevertheless there is a 
place for non-poetic discourse concerning a poem. This is never 
explanation of what the poem says. It is explanation of related 
things such as the possible meaning of single words, or of certain 
social phenomena, or of different prosodic patterns, or of changing 
literary traditions the prior understanding of which may enable one 
better to hear what a poem says. <A great deal of intellectual in- 
formation of this sort may be necessary and the failure to provide it 
for a whole generation often results in the death of what was once 
a poem. 

_ The general conclusion may be stated somewhat as follows. 
“Man’s language is so intimately a part of his life that enormous 
emotional satisfaction attaches to a linguistic utterance in which 
what is said and how it is said are so completely fused that no sepa- 
ration can be contempated. For once language is precise in being 
completely self-luminous in internality of meaning. Man has been 
able to combine into one self-sufficient whole, his experience and his 
linguistic expression of it. But poetic value provides no exception to 
the general rule that achievement of value involves selectivity and 
rejection. The poetic use of language necessitates that language can 
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no longer be regarded as a pliant instrumental convenience to be 
dominated and exploited by man in his effort to know and to com- 
municate reality. Rather, man must be willing to submit to lan- 
guage—not to work through it but to work within it. That reality 
which can find precise poetic articulation must be a reality created by | 
language itself. 


DorotHy WALSH. 
3RYN Mawr COouuece. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Plato’s Conception of Philosophy. WH. Gauss. London: Maemillan 
and Co. New York: The Maemillan Company. 1937. xxii + 
272 pp. $2.25. 


Revolting against the current revolts against reason, the author 
became convinced ‘‘that it would be highly desirable for the welfare 
of our common inheritance if there were a few people who would 
voluntarily set themselves apart for the purpose of hard and fear- 
less thinking and who would then also live according to their best 
insight, whatever might be the consequences’’ (p. xiii). This con- 
viction led him to philosophy, and philosophy led him to Plato and 
Anglicanism. Thus the main interest is systematic rather than 
historical, but the author finds that he can accept Platonism save 
in its ultimate religious presuppositions; there he advocates ‘‘a 
Christian Platonism, or a kind of Johannine Christianity’’ (p. xv). 
Ilence this volume, as Professor A. E. Taylor suggests in a brief 
Foreword, adds a new member to that great cloud of witnesses who 
find their intellectual satisfaction in a combination of Plato and 
Christianity, and that still greater cloud who think their Christian- 
ity in the terms of Greek philosophy. 

In the first four chapters the author holds Platonism up against 
the four types of philosophy which Windelband adopted in his 
chapter on ‘‘The Name and Conception of Philosophy”’ in his His- 
tory, namely, the naturalistic, the practical, the religious, and the 
epistemological or critical; and although there are elements in 
Plato’s conception which correspond with each of Windelband’s 
types, the whole will not fit any of them. Accordingly, in the fifth 
chapter the author proceeds to give the main features of Plato’s 
conception, emphasizing philosophy as a mode of life and a crusade 
against ignorance. The last two chapters extend these main fea- 
tures to the public and the private or psychological aspects of the 
Platonic philosopher. 

In this point of view it is inevitable that the practical implica- 
tions of philosophy should be stressed, and in fact some passages 
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read like a Christmas sermon on the blessings of the philosophic life. 
If it occasionally sounds too archiepiscopal to represent Plato faith- 
fully, it is on the other hand much too intellectual to satisfy many 
of the saints; and it must be remembered that a blending of religion 
and philosophy is precisely what the author means to advocate. 

R. 8. 


Great Thinkers. The Quest of life for Its Meaning. TRUMBULL G. 
Duvatt. New York: Oxford University Press. 1937. xx + 
320 pp. $3.00. 


It is a good thing to have the summits of the history of philosophy 
panoramically surveyed at frequent intervals for the benefit of those 
who have not themselves attempted to climb the peaks, and who may 
perhaps be lured thereby into making the effort. Professor Duvall 
has brought a life-time of teaching experience to the task of simpli- 
fication, and has produced a smoothly-flowing narrative. Ie pref- 
aces his account of Western philosophy with two chapters on 
Buddha and Confucius, and then passes to a consideration of Soc- 
rates, Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus, the Stoics, Plotinus, Jesus as Phi- 
losopher, St. Augustine, Spinoza, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, 
Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Lotze, and Eucken. His choices indicate 
to the practiced eye both his own philosophical predilections and his 
enlargement of the ‘‘guide of life’’ function of philosophy to in- 
clude much that is more commonly regarded as religion. 


H. A. L. 


Essai sur la création artistique. Contribution a une esthétique dy- 
namique. Liviu Rusu. Paris: Félix Alean. 1935. 463° pp. 
50 frs. 


This ‘‘essai’’ of four hundred and sixty pages is marked by that 
tendency, notable in recent French writings on esthetics, to develop, 
under the guise or disguise of a psychological and psycho-analytical 
vocabulary, an elaborate dialectic of concepts. The author seems 
more concerned with the relation of these concepts to each other 
than of any of them to the experience to which they allegedly refer. 

The author’s theme can be briefly stated. ‘‘Le processus de la 
naissance de l’oeuvre d’art . . . c’est la le point de départ de toute 
esthétique’’ (p. 487). <All the problems of esthetics become resolved 
or re-resolved in terms of that point of departure. Beauty, our au- 
thor tells us, does not express beauty itself, but is beautiful because 
it expresses a ‘‘vision of the world.’’ Grace is an expression of sym- 
pathy, and tragedy of the demonic. ‘‘Formal’’ qualities are not 
beautiful by virtue of their form, but by the ‘‘resonance of their 
spiritual content.’ 
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The long volume is largely concerned with the way in which the 
artist, in the midst of torments, recovers in and through the crea- 
tion of the work of art his shattered equilibrium. The work of art 
is a form, but a form of harmony and repose for the artist and, part 
passu, for the observer. 

The book is in many ways Schopenhauer in modern dress, the 
modern dress being the language of Freud and Bergson. That 
artistic creation originates in suffering, that suffering generates in- 
sight, that the insight is a form, that this form is a form of spirit— 
all this is treated at great and lyric length. But it is a dialectic, 
though a lyrie¢ one, the dialectic of the romantic temperament. And 
it does not say much that is new or relevant about the object of art 
itself or its enjoyment. 

I. E. 


La probabilité dans les différentes branches de la science. Guido 
CasTELNUOVO. (Philosophie et Histoire de la Pensée Scienti- 
fique II.) (Actualités Scientifiques et Industrielles, No. 463.) 
Paris: Hermann & Cie. 1937. 61 pp. 12 frs. 


This is a brief study of the history and application of the calculus 
of probability. The ground covered is familiar, but is surveyed 
with an eye to the connections between a priori probabilities, es- 
tablished by judgments of equiprobability, and a posteriori proba- 
bilities, established by examining statistical series. The author 
asserts that Bernoulli’s theorem relates these two ‘‘kinds’’ of proba- 
bilities, but admits that it does not permit us to dispense with em- 
pirically grounded ‘‘laws of probability.’’ He seems unaware of 
recent criticigms of the a@ priori conception of probability; although 
he discusses the réle of probability calculi in modern physics, he does 
not even mention the fact that such calculi have been worked out on 
a consistent relative-frequency basis. He believes also that the use 
of statistical laws in contemporary physics may be only a make- 
shift, and that future research may re-instate a deterministic stand- 
point, although the form of determinism may be different from that 
which obtains in classical physics. 


E. N. 
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Archives de Philosophie, Volume XIII, Cahier III. Psychologie 
et psychologues par P. Giscard, G. De Montpellier, J. Besson, A. 
Stocker, J. De la Vaissiére. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne et ses Fils. 
1937. 137 pp. (Also Supplément Bibliographique, No. 3, pp. 57- 
99.) , 
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